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On May 22, 1949, James V. Forrestal, the nation’s 
first secretary of defense, plunged to his death from 
the 16th floor of Bethesda Naval Hospital. 

On May 8, 1948, Frank Castleton, the protagonist of 
‘‘In the Hours of Night,” leaps to his death from 14th 
floor of Bethesda Naval Hospital. 

The similarity in the two cases is the most obvious 
example of the verisimilitude that stalks this provoca- 
tive novel by William Bradford Huie. The thesis is as 
blunt as it is elusive: That late in World War II, with 
the United States well advanced toward producing the 
world’s first nuclear bomb, there was an opportunity 
to use that destructive knowledge as a decisive lever 
for international peace. And, of course, the nation did 
not, ushering in the tense decades of Cold War, the 
residue of which still casts a shadow over world af- 
fairs. 



HUIE IS A prolific author, having written five previ- 
ous novels, including “The Americanization of Emily,” 
and five nonfiction works, perhaps the best-known of 
which was “The Execution of Private Slovik.” 

What Huie has done in this book — labeled a “docu- 
mentary novel” — is develop with penetrating effect a 
paradigm of power morality. Throughout, one is struck 
by the analogy to the passage in “The Brothers Ka- 
ramazov” in which Ivan poses a question of ultimate 
morality to his brother, Aloysha: If the killing of one 
innocent child could spare future generations the suf- 
fering and pain which has defined man’s past, would 
that slaying be justified ? ' 

Frank Castleton is an intense idealist. His past has 
conspired to make such a philosophical outlook tenable 
for him, through most of his life. His grandfather and 
father had turned Clinch County, Tennessee, into a 
way of life for the aristocratic family, dominant in 



every aspect of life there. Frank is the godson of Cor- 
dell Hull, and becomes involved in the dreams of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority as a youngster, believing 
in and working to fulfill that government project’s 
potential as a rejuvenating force for agrarianism in 
the Southern Appalachians. The long history of trans- 
forming TVA from a concept to a reality, and the bitter 
ideological skirmishes involved, have largely shaped 
Castleton’s perspective. 



WITH THE COMING of World War II, and through 
political connections forged in the TVA battle, Castle- 
ton finds himself in the middle of the Manhattan Proj- 
ect as the super-secret liaison between FDR and the 
scientists building the first atomic bomb. His soul is a 
casualty. Castleton believes — is led to believe, really 
— that Roosevelt fully intends to use atomic power, 
finally, as the club of world peace, by reposing the se- 
crets of nuclear fission in the United Nations, which 
will be the organization’s reason for existence. 

Roosevelt leads Castleton and the international gen- 
iuses, such as Niels Bohr, who are creating the bomb 
primarily as a mechanism to defeat the malignancy of 
Naziism, down a procrasting path, but commits him- 
self — to Castleton in private — shortly before his 
death. Harry S Truman, a man who had been kept, like 
Congress and the American people, in total ignorance 
of the bomb and atomic policy, takes over in the criti- 
cal last days of the war aad sees the bomb as a tool of 
national power, not international peace. 

Castleton feels wholly betrayed, the sense of the 
injustice done his idealism finally pushing him to mad- 
ness and literal incarceration at Bethesda — he is a 
political danger to Truman. The psychiatric treatment 
Castleton is receiving there becomes the vehicle for 
developing this equation of morality. 



THE DILEMMA at base is this: Both FDR and Cas- 
tleton had agreed that the bomb must be dropped on a 
populated area, even though it had become clear by 
then that it was not essential to ending the war with 
Japan. But that devastation was necessary, this rea- 
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soning went, for the American public and the world to 
accept the imperative for international control. 
Truman shares no such vision in deciding to use the 
bomb. 

Castleton, the zealous moralist, had agreed to this 
necessity of destruction as a moral end, and then finds 
the goal circumvented. In Castleton’s death note to his 
family, he writes: 

“So I come to the saddest part of this letter: my 
admission that you, my children, are the first Ameri- 
can generation to inherit a diminished nation. In your 
lifetimes America can only endure, trying to make the 
best of its bad situation, trying to offer both welfare 
and freedom to its citizens, while it bears an ever- 
heavier burden of arms- and fights wars in which free- 
dom can never win.” 



IDEALISM, a utopian hope, is the theme of Huie’s 
book. But the ancillary thread is a bleak one — that the 
exercise of vast national power is inimical to the free- 
doms it ostensibly is defending. 

The book makes demands on the reader. It is a 
documentary novel,” so what parts are we to take on 
faith, what parts correspond to the facts of history as 
they are known? Perhaps it doesn’t really matter; the 
moral sensitivity this novel presents is adequate to its 
purpose. 

However, it is of no small interest to note a recently 
published history — “Meeting at Potsdam,” by 
Charles L. Mee Jr. — which advances a thesis not un- 
con undrum posed by Huie’s novel. National 
self-interest, Mee contends, was the principal motiva- 
ti°n of the Big Three at Potsdam after FDR’s death- 
when it came to the United States, Great Britain and 
Russia’s increasing their spheres of national self-inter- 
est, it was clear that the nations’ goals could better be 
advanced in a post-war world of discord rather than in 
one of peace. 

Well, that is the past; the individual must adjust his 
outlook to the present as best he can. But Huie has 
presented a powerful dialectic between individual and 
national morality in this novel. The individual lost 




